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health”  would  hasten  their  end  so  “that  they  may  have 
the  enjoyment  ol  being  buried  as  soon  as  possible  in 
that  beautiful  location.” 

Besides  its  landscaped  charms,  Green- Wood  was  bet¬ 
ter  suited  for  burials  than  the  then-customary  city 
churchyards.  Those,  more  often  than  not,  were  un¬ 
pleasant  scenes  of  “neglect  and  ruin.”  Gravestones 
were  crowded  together  and  always  in  some  stage  of  lad¬ 
ing  over  because  of  gravedigging  nearby.  The  grounds 
were  muddy  or  filled  with  uncut  grass  and  weeds,  and 
the  coffins  were  literally  stacked  one  on  top  of  another 
because  of  a  shortage  of  space. 

Worse  yet,  the  city  churchyards  were  anything  but 
“a  still  and  silent  spot  where  your  bones  might  rest  in 
peace  forever."  As  New  York  grew  farther  up  Manhat¬ 
tan  each  year,  the  churches  followed  their  congrega¬ 
tions  uptown  and  sold  their  old  buildings  iit  the  in¬ 
creasingly  commercial  downtown  neighborhood.  As 
the  congregations  busily  erected  Lheir  new  churches 
on  some  fashionable  uptown  avenue,  they  lorgot  about 
those  coffins  lying  in  the  old  churchyards,  unclaimed 
by  any  descendants.  As  an  old  church  came  down  for 
a  new  office  building  or  warehouse,  the  builder’s  crew 
dug  up  the  desecrated  graveyard— the  "crumbling 
coffins  and  mouldering  remains . . .  thrown  rudely  into 
the  glare  of  day”  to  be  carried  to  the  city  potter’s  field 
or  hauled  away  with  the  rubbish  of  the  old  church. 

Rural  cemeteries,  on  tire  other  hand,  restricted  the 
use  of  their  land  for  anything  but  burial,  thereby  in¬ 


suring  the  “undisturbed  repose  for  the  loved  and  lost' 
which  was  so  uncertain  in  the  city.  By  1855,  just  15 
years  after  the  first  burial,  45,576  people  had  been 
buried  in  Green-Woocl.  Ten  years  later,  the  number  of 
graves  had  grown  to  116,167,  with  several  hundred 
thousand  additional  lots  purchased  for  eventual  use. 
Several  thousand  of  these  burials  were  reburials— the 
coffins  removed  from  old  crypts  in  city  graveyards  by 
families  fearful  of  the  future  even  at  such  august  sites 
as  Ti  inity  Church  or  St.  Paul’s  Chapel. 

With  plenty  of  land  available  at  Green-Wood  for  a 
price,  rich  families  flaunted  their  wealth  by  building 
grand  mausoleums  that  would  have  been  out  ol  the 
question  in  the  confined  city  churchyards.  By  the 
1850s  the  Whitneys,  Aspinwalls,  Howlands,  Lori llards, 
Schermerhorns,  Pierreponts,  Havemeyers— all  leading 
families  of  the  era— had  erected  great  stone  Grecian  or 
Gothic-style  tombs  costing  upwards  of  $20,000,  a  sum 
which  then  would  buy  a  fine  brownstone  on  any  of 
New  York’s  most  fashionable  streets.  In  the  flush  post- 
Civil  War  years,  some  tombs  cost  close  lo  $  1 00,000. 

Perhaps  the  grandest,  yet  loveliest,  tomb  of  the 
1 850s  belonged  to  William  Niblo,  owner  of  the  famous 
theater  and  restaurant  complex  on  Broadway  known 
as  Niblo’s  Gardens.  The  Gothic-style  mausoleum  of 
gray  marble  (pp.  60-61)  still  stands  along  the  broad 
banks  of  tree  lined  Crescent  Water,  a  small  hi  I  Jot  k 
rising  behind  its  pitched  root  as  a  backdrop.  A  broad 
stone  stairway  leads  bom  the  road  along  the  water’s 


Beecher  the  preacher  and  his  widow 
share  modest  monument  in  Green-Wood. 


The  great  primmaker  Nathaniel  Currier 
and  members  of  his  family  are  buried 


